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venting it. But the series of questions which can be 
phrased by this means soon ceases to have any meaning. 
They are unanswerable not because they formulate un- 
solved problems, but because they do not formulate any 
problems at all. The question '"Why!' is pertinent to 
whatever may be brought under a principle, and it is 
answered when that principle is discovered and the datum 
derived from it. Such a question, then, is not pertinent 
in the same sense with reference to the principle itself. 
When action is brought under the principles of goodness 
and rightness, there is the end so far as the ethical ques- 
tion itself is concerned. It is possible to discover the moral 
grounds or reasons of action, but it is no more possible 
to discover a moral explanation for these, than it is to 
discover a mechanical explanation for the laws of motion. 

Ralph Barton Pbeey. 
Harvard University. 



THE SPENCERIAN FORMULA OF JUSTICE. 

H. S. SHBLTON. 

IN a critical exposition of Spencer's ethical teaching, 
it is convenient to make a broad distinction between 
his derivation and explanation of fundamental ethical 
principles, which we have treated in a previous article, 
and the more controversial ground of his social ethics. 
Especially is this the case because, in the advocacy of 
some extreme applications of his idea of justice, he was, 
as he has himself remarked, sometimes left in a minor- 
ity of one. At the present time, it is doubtful whether 
that minority has greatly increased. A few, a very few, 
may have accepted his position in its entirety, but no in- 
dependent thinker has arrived at the same conclusions; 
and those few who have taken their views from him have 
as yet shown no particular originality in adding to or 
elucidating his arguments. Yet, though there is perhaps 
no individual who will defend every one of his special 
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opinions, there is much to be said for his main position; 
and, even in extreme cases, work that originates from 
Herbert Spencer invariably merits careful consideration 
and criticism. It will therefore serve a useful purpose 
to examine in some detail the content and derivation of 
his social views, and the connection between them and 
the rest of his philosophy. 

The foundation of Spencer's social ethics is not spe- 
cially concerned with any one of his own peculiar phil- 
osophical principles. This part of his work, more than 
any other, seems to show the influence of the Darwinian 
conception of natural selection. Continually, through 
the first few chapters of "Justice," we find reference to 
the survival of the fittest, a phrase coined by him to avoid 
misunderstanding of the term natural selection, but which, 
in its turn, has often been misunderstood. 

In order to secure that the evolutionary process should 
be uninterrupted by the conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion, it appeared to him essential that every adult indi- 
vidual should reap the consequences of his own actions, 
and that benefit should vary directly with worth. 1 This 
principle was to him the foundation of social action. In 
stating it, Spencer makes the qualification that care and 
nurture of the young, in proportion to youth and help- 
lessness, are equally essential, and that under many con- 
ditions the interests of the individual must be subordi- 
nate to the defense of the group. The principle of natu- 
ral selection among groups, of which Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
makes so much, is not ignored by Spencer. In the first 
few chapters of "Justice," as well as in other parts of 
his work, it is carefully discussed, and cogent reasons 
are given for believing that offensive war, though in the 
past it tended to survival of the fittest, is no longer of 
benefit to the nation which undertakes it, and that "only 
defensive war retains a quasi-ethical justification." 

From the principle of benefits in proportion to merits, 

l Cf. "Justice," pp. 4f. 
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Spencer deduces his famous formula of justice, com- 
monly known as the law of equal freedom: "Every man 
is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man. ' ' 2 

The close connection between this formula and the 
principle of benefits in proportion to merits is so clear 
as to require no prolonged explanation. So far the 
ground seems firm, the formula of justice, as expressed 
above, is one with which few political thinkers will be 
inclined to quarrel. In this form it will be accepted by 
many who may not altogether approve of the details of 
the argument by which it is derived. The unequivocal 
expression of liberty as a right instead of a favor will 
awaken a sympathetic response among a very large class. 
Those who oppose the formula from the standpoint of 
socialism do so more from profound disagreement with 
some of Spencer's deductions than because of objection 
to the principle as it stands. Among a large section of 
thinkers the main differences of opinion will not be found 
so much in relation to the main principle as in the un- 
certainty concerning the amount of speculative strain it 
is able to bear. On this principle Spencer raises a very 
imposing superstructure, and, in reasoning of an a priori 
kind on social matters, it will be generally agreed that 
the certainty of the deductions falls off very rapidly as 
the chain of reasoning increases in length. With each 
successive step, the number of those who will approve of 
the deductions decreases; and very few indeed will give 
their assent to the extreme individualism with which the 
argument concludes. The following brief summary will 
indicate the main line of the exposition. 



2 ' ' Justice, ' ' p. 46. Spencer 's formula has been criticised because of 
its similarity to an opinion expressed by Kant. It is very unlikely, how- 
ever, that the principle was taken from him, directly or indirectly. The 
line of reasoning in the first few chapters of "Justice" is, whether right 
or wrong, so clear, original, and explicit, that there can be little doubt that 
Spencer reached his conclusion in the way there stated. The similarities and 
differences between his views and those of Kant are dealt with in "Jus- 
tice," Appendix A. 
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According to Spencer's view, "rights truly so called 
are corollaries from the law of equal freedom, and what 
are falsely called rights are not deducihle from it." In 
other words, the only right a man possesses is the free- 
dom to make the best or the worst of his opportunities, 
nothing else can truly be so described. Nevertheless, this 
conception of right will take us a long way. An adequate 
maintenance of this position will ensure to us "physical 
integrity," defense against murder, theft, and assault. 
It justifies all reasonable laws and regulations to insure 
the isolation of infectious disease. No one can be said 
to be free if enslaved, or if unable to move freely from 
place to place without burdensome restrictions. These 
latter can only be justified "if needful for national 
safety"; "provided also that the end in view is defen- 
sive and not offensive war." 

Man also possesses a fundamental right to the "uses 
of natural media"; air, light, water, land, and other 
natural resources belong equally to all. "The earth's 
surface may not be appropriated absolutely by individ- 
uals, but may be occupied by them only in such manner 
as recognizes ultimate ownership by other men, that is, 
by society at large." 3 Although this principle appears 
to lead clearly to some form of land nationalization, it 
will be seen that Spencer accepts the inference only on 
the theoretical side. "All that can be claimed for the 
community is the surface of the country in its original 
unsubdued state."* 

Even this admission is watered down from the practical 
standpoint, and the Spencer of later years rejects the 
position so eloquently maintained by the Spencer of 
"Social Statics" that, "after compensating existing hold- 
ers, it (the land) should be reappropriated by the com- 
munity," because he considered that he had overlooked 
certain considerations having reference to the poor law 

•"Justice," ch. II. 
l Ib., Appendix B. 
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and cognate matters, and also because he "did not see 
clearly all that would be implied by the compensation 
for all the value which the labor of ages has given to the 
land." For this reason, and because of "the inferiority 
of public administration to private administration," he 
was of opinion that "subject to state suzerainty indi- 
vidual ownership should be maintained"; "the vices of 
officialdom would inevitably entail immense evils." 5 

From the law of equal freedom there also follows the 
right to the undisturbed possession of property, both 
material and that more elusive form, expressed in just 
laws, of patent and copyright. As property earned by 
the individual belongs to him by absolute right, it can 
be disposed by him as he wills both during life and by 
bequest. Yet ownership stops at death. "The proposi- 
tion that a man can own a thing when he is dead is ab- 
surd. " For this reason, although a testator should be 
allowed to state in some detail how property should be 
disposed of for the benefit of immature children, and 
though certain other powers should be permitted sub- 
ject to reasonable state restrictions, limitations of the 
power of bequest such as "are embodied in the laws of 
mortmain and the like, harmonize with ethical infer- 
ences. ' ' 

Other important deductions from the law of equal 
freedom are the rights to free industry, free exchange, 
free contract, free trade, subject only to restrictions 
necessary for the preservation of the independence of 
the country. Protection and all other "interference with 
the liberty to buy and sell ... is a trespass by whatever 
agency affected." 

The rights of free belief, free worship, freedom of 
thought, of expression of opinion however unpopular, 
freedom of the press, and of publication generally, are 
other obvious inferences which very few will be inclined 
to question. Here, after a short reference to the rights 

•"Justice," Appendix B. 
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of women and children, the positive side of the law of 
equal freedom ends. 

The negative side is still more striking, and expresses 
a point of view from which a much larger number will 
dissent. According to Spencer's argument, the suffrage 
is not a right strictly so called. "The giving of a vote 
considered in itself in no way furthers the voter's life, as 
does the exercise of those various liberties we properly call 
rights." The question of who shall or shall not exercise 
the franchise would thus become an empirical one to be 
decided by what constitution is most likely to serve the 
cause of freedom. As an interesting side issue, we find 
Spencer opposed to the granting of the suffrage to women. 

On the more general question of the suffrage it is sur- 
prising to note how the protest against an undue exten- 
sion of the franchise is maintained by thinkers of differ- 
ent schools of thought. On this matter, Spencer, the evo- 
lutionist, comes into agreement with Carlyle, the hero- 
worshiper; and, still more surprising, we find a certain 
similarity of view between Spencer, the extreme indi- 
vidualist, and the socialists of the type of Mr. Wells. 6 
That thinkers so widely different should so be found in 
opposition to the main stream of opinion, on this most 
fundamental issue, shows how temperament may often 
rise superior to merely theoretical views. 

Another inference, not altogether original, concerns the 
ethics of taxation. "State burdens, however propor- 
tioned among citizens should be borne by all, . . . and 
all should directly and not indirectly pay it [some share of 
the costs]." According to his view, indirect taxation by 
customs excise or other methods is a more or less dis- 
honest method of taking "furtively sums which it would be 
difficult to take openly" and so evading "a wholesome re- 
sistance which would put a proper check on public expen- 
diture. ' ' 

" I am referring here to the views expressed in ' ' Anticipations ' ' and 
"A Modern Utopia." I believe in Mr. Wells's more recent volumes these 
are considerably modified. 
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Most controversial of all is Spencer's view of the limi- 
tation of state duties. According to his opinion, all taxa- 
tion, all laws, and all state action whatever, are, when 
regarded from the view of absolute ethics, limitations of 
freedom, and such can only be justified by relative ethics 
m so far as they are essential to maintain the freedom 
which remains. The only ones which pass this test are 
the defense of the country and the administration of jus- 
tice. For these objects, especially for the latter, great 
efforts should be made. 7 Spencer continually condemned 
the system by which the protection of the law is made 
costly and difficult. Justice should be free to all and 
easily accessible. 

Beyond this narrow sphere the duties of the state, im- 
perial or local, are nil. According to the same view, 
which Spencer relentlessly carries to its extreme logical 
conclusions, the great majority of laws and all state ac- 
tion outside this narrow limit are categorically and un- 
hesitatingly condemned. For this reason the following, 
amongst other institutions, have been, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, denounced by Spencer as breaches of the law 
of freedom : All municipal trading ; management by the 
municipality of gas, water, and public parks (these should 
not be provided or kept at the expense of the community, 
cf., "Justice," p. 249) ; state education of all kinds what- 
ever; public libraries; picture galleries and museums; 
inspection of food, drink, and dwelling-houses ; the post- 
office; factory legislation and inspection; regulation of 
money banks and coinage. 

I am not aware that Spencer expressed a definite 
opinion as to whether road maintenance was a state 
duty; it is, at any rate, quite certain that the extreme 
Spencerian view emphatically condemns nine-tenths of 
modern laws and present-day state activity, and is as 
much opposed to what is known as social reform, as it 

7 On account of the emphasis he laid on this positive action, Spencer 
objected to the term "administrative nihilism" as an unfair description 
of his views. 
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is to the most extreme socialistic views. The former and 
the latter are both examples of the "extreme absurdity 
of proposing to improve social life by breaking the funda- 
mental law of social life." Spencer would not expect 
all these state activities to cease immediately; but he 
would have wished them to be dropped as quickly as was 
practically possible, in order to allow time for private 
activities to take the place of public rule. 

Spencer's reasons for his position are not entirely 
a priori. He was both willing and able to support his 
views by observation of the facts around him. Neither 
this nor any other century has seen so relentless an ex- 
posure of the blunders and vices of officialdom and of 
state interference, as is to be found in some of his works, 8 
and he has little difficulty in discovering many examples 
of harmful laws and of state blundering. In maintain- 
ing his position a posteriori, the philosopher passes by 
insensible gradations into the political pamphleteer. His 
political works contain many powerful arguments and 
have convinced many who object on principle to a priori 
reasoning, that some limitation of state functions is de- 
sirable. 

Though Spencer considers that the strict rule of jus- 
tice should be the one and only law of the state, he ad- 
mits important exceptions from the personal and ethical 
point of view. In the divisions, "Negative Beneficence" 
and "Positive Beneficence," he mentions numerous in- 
stances in which a too strict adherence to the principle 
of benefits in proportion to merits would, in private life, 
defeat its own ends. An interesting example is found in 
his emphatic condemnation of the methods of traders by 
whom "the forms of competition are employed to destroy 
competition." This he denounces as commercial murder, 
which "were its flagitiousness to be measured by the pain 
inflicted, might be held worse than murder ordinarily so 
called." Undoubtedly many of the methods of trusts and 

'Cf. particularly "The Man Versus the State." 
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combines would come under the same ban. He does not, 
however, suggest any remedy for such evils but moral 
development and public opinion. He is quite as well 
aware as the most extreme of his opponents that the prin- 
ciple of competition at times places one party to a bar- 
gain in a position of great inferiority, so that for him 
the element of bargaining cannot be said to exist, and he 
clearly indicates that the one with the upper hand is 
morally bound not to press his advantage too far. 9 

Thus, although Spencer admits the existence of hard- 
ships, he does not think that the state, in its capacity as 
judge, ought to take cognizance of the hardness of the 
bargain. What should be done if social conditions place 
one class permanently in a position of inferiority in such 
bargaining is a question with which he does not deal. 
Whether such a condition is real, as many would main- 
tain, or hypothetical, as others would think, the possi- 
bility should be considered before any system of social 
ethics is complete. 

As Spencer indicates in "Positive Beneficence," the 
idea of justice does not exclude private and personal acts 
of kindness. The necessity for kindness and mutual help 
between parents and children has every ethical sanction, 
as has also kindness to those who have no clearly defined 
claims. The accidents and vicissitudes of life often bring 
ruin and disaster to many through no fault of their own, 
and in such cases there is every scope for those who are 
charitably inclined. So long as charities are not state 
enforced, supported by rates and taxes, so long, that is, 
as there is no element of compulsion, these often benefit 
both giver and receiver, and are in no way a breach of 
the law of equal freedom. Private charity, especially to 
those with whom we come personally in contact, is the 
kind that will do most good, "as this personal adminis- 
tration of the relief would be adjusted in kind and 
amount to their needs and their deserts. ' ' There is, how- 

• "Principles of Ethics," Vol. II, p. 282. 
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ever, some justification for the poor law, as "entire 
usurpation of the land by the landlord, and entire ex- 
propriation of the laborer were unjust"; on the other 
hand, "it has come in later years to be in large measure 
contributed by others than landowners, others on whom 
there is no such claim, hence nothing but empirical judg- 
ments concerning compulsory beneficence seem pos- 
sible." 10 

Although many of the deductive conclusions of 'abso- 
lute ethics,' qualified by empirical judgments, are, as I 
have already mentioned, powerfully supported by induc- 
tion, it is the deductive aspect with which we are par- 
ticularly concerned. As an opponent of state muddling, 
and an exposer of the vices of officialdom, on grounds of 
observation and from the empirical standpoint, Spen- 
cer's conclusions are open to reply from those holding 
opposite views supported in the same manner. It is only 
when, by a chain of reasoning, true or false, such special 
political opinions are affiliated to a system of philosophy, 
many parts of which, even opponents will admit, are a 
great and enduring addition to human knowledge, that 
they demand careful criticism in a philosophical essay. 

Few critical readers will be in doubt that the chain of 
reasoning, not, I think, unfairly epitomized in the last few 
pages, contains more than one weak link. The principle 
of freedom, valuable as a large number rank it, will 
hardly bear the speculative strain to which it is subjected. 
In many ways, and particularly in the sections on ' ' Posi- 
tive and Negative Beneficence," even the author admits 
that his deductive principles are subject to qualifications 
from the empirical point of view, where the doctrine of 
evolution gives very little help. Nor is that all. As I 
have shown above, even in the division on "Justice," the 
author found it necessary to descend into the region of 
empiricism to obtain his conclusions on such fundamental 
questions as those of the land and the poor law. In one 



'Principles of Ethics," Vol. II, p. 378. 
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case, indeed, the empirical view has, with Spencer him- 
self, proved too strong for the deductions from the law 
of equal freedom. The latter principle points directly 
to the public ownership of the land and natural resources, 
a conclusion which, as we have seen, Spencer rejects on 
various empirical grounds, the most important of which 
is fear of the evils of officialdom. 

What Spencer did not appear to realize was the enor- 
mous break such a course of reasoning makes in the struc- 
ture of deductive social ethics. If empirical reasonings 
can thus override deductions from the law of equal free- 
dom in such fundamental aspects, it is of little use apply- 
ing the principle to more special cases. It is as if a gen- 
eralization which, in one application, will only give cor- 
rect results (say) to one per cent., is expected elsewhere 
to supply conclusions of a much higher order of accuracy. 
The same subject suggests another criticism. The prin- 
ciple of public ownership of land, which is an undoubted 
inference from the law of equal freedom, and which, in 
this volume, Spencer waters down till it becomes unrecog- 
nizable, is of vital importance to the vast mass of the 
population. If, here, the balance is empirically tilted on 
the side of the rich and powerful, great compensation 
must elsewhere be sought for the poor. Certainly, a poor 
law is not likely to satisfy them. Here we find a justifica- 
tion, from his own point of view, for many of the state 
enactments which he so strongly condemned. If, by di- 
vorce from the land, a proletariat is forced to the town, 
there to be dependent upon casual employment, factory 
acts, children's acts, and other protective measures, are 
absolutely necessary. 

Many other criticisms will occur to the thoughtful 
reader. Is road keeping a public function or a private 
one ? I am not sure whether Spencer anywhere explicitly 
deals with this question ; but, if it is not, what, in a coun- 
try of private landownership, even if qualified by state 
suzerainty, becomes of the right of free motion and loco- 
motion? Private companies will not build roads from 
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the motive of philanthropy. If road, making is the duty 
of the state, are private companies to he allowed to break 
up these public roads at their own will and pleasure, to 
lay and repair the apparatus of an unlimited number of 
competing gas, water, electric light, telegraph, telephone, 
and other services f If we do not permit competing com- 
panies, we must either farm out a monopoly or organize 
a state monopoly. Either alternative is objectionable 
according to Spencer's interpretation of the law of equal 
freedom. These instances, and many more could be given, 
are sufficient to show that, admitting the general validity 
of the principle, it is futile, in so involved and compli- 
cated a civilization as our own, to press it to minute de- 
tails, and still more useless ruthlessly to apply it in one 
direction, if we admit huge breaches in another. 

Both in the application and in the non-application of 
this main principle of Spencer's social ethics we can see 
the conservative tendency so often associated with ad- 
vancing years. This tendency was, in Spencer's case, ac- 
centuated by the fact that he led the life of a recluse, 
and seldom came into direct personal contact with the 
facts of social life as it exists to-day. The philosopher, 
who had amassed and coordinated so much information 
concerning the conditions of many and varied types of 
society, did not appear to possess that intimate direct 
personal knowledge of his own necessary to apply the 
main principles of his philosophy to detailed and 
special conclusions. This is how I, for one, read an 
incursion into present-day practical politics such as 
"Parliamentary Georgites. " n It would not have oc- 
curred to anyone else that the landowners and other 
wealthy organizations would be unable to defend their 
own just interests from the predatory designs of parish 
councils! If we take this view of Spencer's extreme in- 
dividualism, and, ignoring such details, regard only main 
principles, we shall find that the law of equal freedom 

11 ' ' Various Fragments, ' ' p. 122. 
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will give much better results. Spencer's more extreme 
applications, in this case, tend to prejudice many against 
his main principles, for which much can be said. 

As a clear-reasoned application of such principles there 
is little doubt that his earliest published work is greatly 
superior to his later writings. To illustrate my meaning, 
if anyone who has access to the first edition of "Social 
Statics" will compare Chapter IX of that work, dealing 
with the question of the land and natural resources, with 
Chapter II of "Justice," either from the point of view of 
philosophy, practical reasoning, or literary style, I shall 
be greatly surprised if he does not decide emphatically 
in favor of the earlier work. On the vexed question of 
political rights, Chapter XX of "Social Statics" and 
Chapter XXII of "Justice" supply another interesting 
contrast. The fundamental ideas are the same, but the 
practical applications are strikingly different. The earlier 
work may contain some crudities, but it is a more logical 
application of main principles. The contrast is interest- 
ing in showing how comparatively small differences in 
cast of thought and point of view will affect the applica- 
tion of philosophical principles to political conclusions, 
whenever these applications proceed beyond main outlines 
to more special detail. 

These few criticisms will, I think, make it abundantly 
clear that here we can remove these extreme personal 
excrescences from Spencer's philosophy without detri- 
ment to the main principles even of his ethics. Certainly 
we need have no fear that such a treatment of this part 
of his work will greatly affect, either the value of his 
system in particular, or of evolutionary philosophy in 
general. 

The break-down of this, the most striking social phi- 
losophy of the century, confronts us with the general 
question how far philosophical ethics can help us in de- 
ciding social and political questions. Are any certain 
and positive conclusions possible, or must all the attempts 
that have been made be thrown once more into the em- 
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pirical melting pot? Toward the solution of this prob- 
lem I think Spencer has contributed something. Among 
the schools of philosophy his method will best bear 
critical examination, in that his premises are so unexcep- 
tionable, and in that his line of reasoning is so clear and 
explicit. For methodological reasons it can readily be 
seen that a deductive process can easily be pressed too 
far. But if the deductive process can ever help us to 
the smallest extent, we must get somewhere near bed- 
rock for our data. This, at least, Spencer has succeeded 
in doing. That he has, by a chain of reasoning, shown 
that it is possible to affiliate so ethical a principle as that 
of liberty to evolutionary philosophy, under the some- 
what unattractive aspect of natural selection, is no small 
accomplishment. Such a theory gives us a true scientific 
basis for the conception of natural right without imply- 
ing an unhistorical theory of social contract. 

Again, Spencer's conclusion that the limitations of 
freedom are indissolubly bound up with military organi- 
zation, especially that intended for offensive war, is one 
of vast importance in the coordination of the facts of 
social life. His powerful advocacy of the cause of peace, 
and the reasoning by which he has shown that warlike 
activities are no longer operative in ensuring survival of 
the most advanced types, but now only act as a drag on 
the wheel of progress, is a welcome addition to evolution- 
ary theory, especially in that it controverts and disproves 
that crude application of the principle of natural selec- 
tion, by which unnecessary war has been made to appear 
to receive evolutionary and ethical sanction. Nor, in esti- 
mating the value of Spencer's work, must we forget his 
explicit statement of the view that social ethics must have 
relation to the larger body of thought from which all true 
naturalistic ethics must ultimately take its origin. That 
there are main principles which should guide the conduct 
of social affairs, and that it is possible for us to discover 
and apply them, is a statement which few will deny in 
the abstract. 
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At the same time, many of Spencer's warmest admirers 
will admit that his detailed application of his own prin- 
ciples, whether the latter were true or false, has been a 
failure. Powerful as were his reasonings, and his ad- 
vocacy of the cause of liberty, yet the eccentricities of 
his special conclusions, and the way in which these ap- 
peared to be bound up with his main principles, render 
it unlikely that his arguments would carry conviction to 
those not previously inclined to favor his school of 
thought. So far as this part of his work is concerned, he 
appears to have left no successors. Indeed, his influence 
has, I fear, through the fact that his special political 
doctrines have been so obviously out of harmony with the 
needs of present-day life, tended to drive many who 
would be in sympathy with his main principles, either 
to an unqualified empiricism, or to a theory of state func- 
tions fundamentally and diametrically opposed to his own. 
After his abortive attempt to settle the question, What 
are the fundamental principles of state action 1 ? the ques- 
tion itself has tacitly been dropped, and succeeding socio- 
logical writers have usually invoked the aid of the state 
whenever it appeared to be of help in furthering their 
particular nostrums and ideas. Yet there must be some 
limit to state action; there are undoubted disadvantages 
in the rule of officials; and unnecessary interferences 
with personal liberty cannot too strongly be condemned. 

How to harmonize these facts with the practical neces- 
sities of present-day social life, how to obtain the main 
principles of state action, and how, in their application, 
to qualify absolute ethics by a wise empiricism, how to 
keep a firm grip of the principle of liberty, and yet to 
secure the necessary subordination of private interests 
to the public welfare, how to find the judicious mean be- 
tween the extreme anarchism, which regards all state 
control as unnecessary and injurious, and that extreme 
regimentarian socialism, which advocates indefinite ex- 
tension of that control as the universal panacea for all 
social ills, — these are a few of the problems yet unsolved 
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which, for their solution, will engross the patient study 
of many generations of statesmen and of social philoso- 
phers. 

H. S. Shbltok. 
Ashfobd, Middlesex. 



THE FASCINATION OF PANTHEISM. 

W. S. TJBQUHABT. 

THOUGH the wide and ever increasing fascination of 
pantheism is one of the most noticeable tendencies 
in our own day, its attractive influence is as old as the 
history of thought. Goethe declared that "all antiquity 
thought in this way." We may, e. g., trace much of our 
pantheism back to the ancient philosophy of India, and 
discover it as the ruling conception of the sages of the 
Vedanta. Touched with a more exclusively religious 
spirit, pantheism became the foundation of much of the 
mysticism of the middle ages. In more modern times it 
reappears in the philosophy of Spinoza; and it is the 
world-view from which Hegel often struggles in vain to 
escape. In India it is still the most prevailing inspiration 
of thought and life. What is the secret of this fascinating 
power which the centuries unite in acknowledging, and 
which is felt to-day both in the East and in the West? 
How has pantheism been able to attract so many minds, 
and bring within the sweep of its influence men widely 
separated in their initial point of view, professing many 
different creeds, and belonging to many different races? 
Our attempt to give some answer to this question is 
entirely analytic and preparatory. It implies at the out- 
set, at least, no valuation of pantheism. If we can, how- 
ever, to any extent, discover the secret of its fascinating 
power, we shall then be in a better position for deciding 
whether it ministers to mental and moral sanity, or leads 
rather to intellectual bankruptcy and moral despair; 
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